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THE BEGINNING OF FORMAL LANGUAGE WORK. 

Spoken and written language have two phases : thought, and 
that which conveys the thought — the words. While children 
cannot profitably study the form of expression without studying 
the thought which it expresses, they may safely study the adapta- 
bility of the form for expressing the thought. As a locomotive is 
kept in good repair, cleaned, and oiled that it may convey its 
cargo safely and speedily, so words, which are worth nothing 
apart from their function, must be well chosen and arranged 
that they may convey the speaker's thoughts simply, accurately, 
clearly, concisely, sometimes powerfully and sometimes beauti- 
fully. While children cannot fully appreciate this fact, they 
can realize some need for working on the engine, and, if the 
right spirit prevails, they will enjoy the cleaning and oiling 
-which fall to their share. 

Very little attention should be called to any distinction between 
the thought and its dress until the children's minds are well stored 
with ideas gained from a keen and happy observation of the out- 
-door world; from good stories; from songs and poems; from 
interesting biography and history; from drawing, painting, and 
hand-work; and from their contact with others in their homes, 
in school, and on the playground. Through reproductions of 
stories and conversations in the recitations, the children learn 
to express themselves, orally, with considerable freedom. Chil- 
dren from families where pure English is spoken speak with 
comparative accuracy; others, coming from homes where there 
is a lack of culture, use very poor English. Schools differ greatly 
in this respect. Those located in a city's slums have a class of 
children who scarcely ever utter a correct sentence, and whose 
vocabulary is very limited; while those in the best quarters of 
the city are attended by children who speak excellent English and 
have a surprisingly large vocabulary. 

To correct an inaccurate expression, during the early part of 
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the school life the teacher gives the correct form in so quiet a 
tone that the child's thread of thought is not broken, and he 
repeats his sentence, or a part of it, using the form suggested 
by the teacher. E. g., the child says : "I seen a bluebird this 
morning." The teacher, apparently unconsciously, deeply inter- 
ested in what the child is saying, says : "You saw a bluebird this 
morning;" or she simply says saw. The child repeats : "I saw a 
bluebird this morning;" with his thoughts intent upon the fact 
which he wishes to convey. 

If this method of procedure were to give us accurate speaking 
on the part of the pupils, it would need no reinforcement as the 
child advances through the grades. It cannot help but amend 
the child's language, for every time he repeats a correct form a 
fine thread of a habit of using that form is being woven. The 
muscles of his throat and of his tongue become accustomed to 
forming the words, and his ear becomes used to their sound. 
But when out from under the teacher's care — at home perhaps, or 
on the street — he hears the incorrect form used over and over, 
and uses it himself because it is more natural for him to do so. 
This strengthens the old habit. Something, therefore, must be 
done at some time to secure the conscious co-operation of the 
child in forming good habits of speech, if he is to use good 
language. While teaching to this end should not be hastened 
unduly, it must be remembered that had habits are getting a 
firmer hold with each added year. 

Perhaps about the third year of school it would be well to use 
fifteen or twenty minutes a day teaching children to speak and 
write correctly. Not only would their forms of expression be 
improved, but they would be able to think more clearly. If most 
of the school day is spent in what are termed (with somewhat 
unfair -discrimination) thought-studies, there is little danger that 
the child will think more about how he talks than of what he has 
to say. 

Of what should the formal language work consist? 

i. Of a campaign against the most common and most fla- 
grant errors in speech, such as seen for sazv; done for did; is for 
are; has for have; laid for lay; set for sit; ain't got for have no; 
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can for may (in asking permission) ; youm for yours; in for 
into; like for as; me for /. 

2. Of careful teaching of the conventions of writing. It is 
not our purpose, in this paper, to show how the very beginnings 
of writing and of spelling should be a struggle of the child to 
express himself. We are dealing with children who have already 
acquired the rudiments of both writing and spelling. These 
branches of learning are important and are taught in the third 
grade as occasion demands; but it is not within the province 
of this paper to deal with them. 

a) There are two topics in spelling, however, with which we 
shall deal — the division of words into syllables, that a word may 
be properly divided when occurring at the end of a line, and the 
correct use and spelling of homonyms which children of this 
grade use. 

b) They must learn, also, the value of certain punctuation 
marks, and how and when to use them. When talking, their 
thoughts and feelings were shown by inflections of the voice, by 
gesture, and by the expressions of the face; the punctuation 
marks suggest these to the reader. As these little folks express 
themselves simply, they will not need to use many different 
punctuation marks. 

c) They must learn certain uses of capital letters — but only 
such as they need in their writing. 

d) They need to learn early the use of the apostrophe and ^ 
showing that the words with which they are used denote pos- 
session. 

e) They need to learn that the title of a composition tells in 
a few words what they are writing about. It requires careful 
thought to select the wording which will do this. Having chosen 
the subject, they must learn where to place it and how to write it. 

f) Fashion among literary people has decreed that a margin 
be left at the left side of the paper. This they must observe. It 
it a real convenience for the children — a necessity, rather — when 
they wish to bind their papers. 

g) They need to learn early how to give due credit for exact 
words quoted. 
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h) They should learn to organize what they have to say into 
paragraphs, the indentation to be the expression on paper of such 
an organization. This will be done only when the topics of con- 
versation are clearly separated. 

i) As most of their writing will be done in the form of letters 
to friends, they should learn that such a letter is only a talk on 
paper, the only formal thing about it being a somewhat con- 
ventional, but really useful, heading, which they must write prop- 
erly if their letters are to please the eye. 

3. One of the most important things for them to learn is to 
express their thoughts in fitting language. This involves a care- 
ful selection and arangement of their words. Not very much can 
be done along this line in the third grade, but a beginning can well 
be made. 

SOURCES FOR THE FORMAL LANGUAGE WORK. 

Through the children's oral reproduction of stories, their 
narrations and conversations, the teacher discovers their incorrect 
forms of speech. This plainly lays out her work along the line 
of reconstruction of oral language. 

By far the most important thing for the children in the 
written work is the free expression of what is in their minds. 
They write compositions in connection with their literature, 
geography, and nature-study; tell how they play games, how 
they make certain articles, how they spent a holiday; describe a 
trip made by them into the city or into the country ; tell of their 
plans for the future. All of the things which interest them they 
enjoy telling on paper. Absolute freedom to express their 
thoughts should be given them while they write these composi- 
tions. A drill in spelling the words which they will need to 
use; organization of the subject; caution, if need be, in regard 
to leaving the margin, position of the subject, or any other point 
in which they are weak — may precede the writing; but when 
they have begun their compositions, they should not be dis- 
turbed. It is the examination of these papers which reveals to 
the teacher the needs of the child in written expression, and sug- 
gests to her the help which she should give. 

All the formal language work should have its origin in the 
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immediate demands of the child for help in expressing herself. 
Often he does not appreciate his need for help, but it is the 
business of the teacher to make him conscious of it, and, after 
that, sensitive in regard to the mistake which has been brought 
to his notice, until the correct form has become a fixed habit. 
There is no set order of topics to be taken up in the language 
class. The time for the teaching of each topic is determined 
wholly by the present demands of the child for help in expressing 
himself, as shown above. If the pupils talk and write without 
making mistakes, they need no drill, and there is no call for 
formal language work. 

Because of a hope and a half-way belief that the children will 
learn form by intuition or by attention to the form of good 
speakers and writers (their attention being directed to no point 
in particular), pupils often go out of school poorly equipped to 
express what they know. They are thus handicapped in business 
and in society. Many children never reach the high school, where 
composition and rhetoric are usually taught; if they do, their 
habits of speech and of writing are firmly fixed. The good of 
the child demands the forming of correct habits of speaking and 
of writing early in the school course. 

How shall the children be taught these elementary lessons in 
English? 

The pupils must, as we have said before, appreciate the fact 
that each lesson is supplying a demand of their own as shown 
by mistakes in their speech or in their writing. The lessons must 
be within their comprehension and must be interesting. A few 
suggestions of one way of dealing with some of the problems are 
given here : 

i. To correct forms of speech. 

In a nature-study lesson, we will suppose I seen has been used 
over and over, and quietly corrected each time by the teacher. 
A moment before the end of the recitation the teacher writes 
near the top of the board, where it will not be erased and where 
the pupils will see it often, / saw. She tells the children that 
whenever she points to that expression they are to know that 
they have made a mistake and are to correct it without further 
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help. The children are encouraged to correct one another on the 
playground whenever they hear the wrong expression, that is, 
if a kindly spirit in this criticism is assured. During school hours 
the pupils will not criticise the speech of any of their number, no 
matter how often a mistake is made; for if they are looking for 
flaws in language they cannot give undivided attention to the 
thought. There was no need in this case for a separate period 
for language. 

The following case requires more attention : Some morning 
the children are allowed to choose the songs which they are to 
sing and the poems which they are to recite. As usual, they 
make their requests in full sentences. Several of the children 
use can where they should use may. During the period allotted 
to language-teaching the mistakes which they made during open- 
ing exercises are referred to. The teacher tells the children that 
whenever they ask permission to do a thing they should use may; 
but should they wish to ask if they are able to do a thing, they 
use can. She may say to the pupils : 

You wish permission to play a game; how will you ask for it? The 
creek is high; you wish to know whether or not you can ford it; how will 
you ask? Ask, on paper, permission to do five things. Ask in five sentences 
if you are able to do certain things. Ask three questions, beginning each 
sentence with the word may. Ask three questions, beginning each sentence 
with the word can. Which sentences asked permission? Which asked if 
you were able to do certain things? Copy the following, filling the blanks 
with can or may, as the sense requires. Think of yourself as speaking to 
the teacher : 

we dramatize a story? - — ■ we use the brooms for the poles of our 

wigwam? you guess what story we are to dramatize? - — ■ the plat- 
form be moved? we invite our parents to see us dramatize the story? 

we do it well enough for them to see? • • we decorate the boards 

with pictures illustrating the story? we give the whole story in one 

afternoon ? 

The last blank, of course, may be correctly filled with either 
can or may. Before the teacher passes judgment upon the 
accuracy of this sentence she must find out the thought which 
prompted the child to use the one or the other. 

After this lesson the teacher writes May I upon the board, 
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because this is the expression which the children need most often 
to use, and they correct their wrong expressions by the teacher's 
silent reference to it. 

2. To teach and to correct written forms. 

a) How to divide a word the whole of which cannot be 
written at the end of a line. 

The teacher pronounces a familiar word, slowly breaking it 
into its syllables, and asks the pupils how many parts or syllables. 
Many other words are pronounced in this way ; among them are 
given words of one syllable. The children tell the number of 
syllables in each word. She then asks the pupils : "If a word is 
to be divided at the end of a line, where do you think the division 
should be made?" The thoughtful children will say that it 
should be made between two syllables. Many words are put upon 
the board, the children telling where the divisions in the words 
should be made. 

b) The use and spelling of the homonyms tzvo, to, and too. 
Suppose that the pupils have spelled two incorrectly in one 

of their compositions. During the language hour the teacher 
sends the whole class to the board. She says : 

You told me yesterday, on your papers, that Gluck had two brothers. 
Several of you did not spell correctly the word that tells how many brothers 
Gluck had. One that is sure that he knows how to spell the word may 
write it. Then all write it. When do you spell the word in this way? 
(When it tells how many.) In the same story you wrote that Gluck climbed 
to the brink of the Golden River. How did you spell the word to in that 
sentence? You said he wanted to go. How did you spell the word to in that 
sentence? Give other sentences in which this same to is used. Write five 
sentences containing the word two [the teacher writing it upon the board]. 
Write five sentences containing the word to. Copy the following story, 
filling each blank with one or the other of the words about which we have 
been talking, according as the sense requires : 

■ dear old women gave a party ■ all the children in our neighborhood. 

The party was begin at o'clock. I had go miles 

town get me a pair of shoes. When I arrived at home I found that 

the ■ shoes were not mates. It was nearly time start the party. 

What should I do? It would do no good • cry. I must go back 

town. I took ■ steps where I had taken one before. This time I put on 

the ■ shoes and wore them home make sure that they were all right. 
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I was hours late at the party, hut I stayed hours after the others 

had gone home to make up the time I had lost. Father came get me. 

He said that was not the way do, and that I should not punish the people 

who gave the party on account of the mistake of the merchant. I hated to 

meet those old people after that. I felt like a thief, for I always thought 

of the ■ hours of their time which I had taken. 

Henceforth the children will be expected to spell these two 
words correctly. The use and spelling of too will not be taken 
up until the children have occasion to use it in their writing. 
When such occasion arises — as, for example, in this sentence, 
"My cakes are too large to give away" — a lesson like the follow- 
ing may be given. The teacher says : 

In this sentence which you wrote yesterday [pointing to it where it stands 
on the board], most of you misspelled the word too. What did the old woman 
mean when she said her cakes were too large to give away? Say it as she 
might have said it. (My cakes are so large that I do not want to give them 
away ;" or, "My cakes are larger than I wish to give away ;" or, "My cakes 
are so large that I cannot give them away."] Which is easier to write — 
the sentence as you wrote it yesterday with the word too, or one of the sen- 
tences which you have given? Of what use is the word too? [It helps us to 
say what we wish to say in fewer words."] 

Give each of the following sentences in another way, not using the 
word too : 

The little match girl was too tired to go farther. 

The porridge in the largest bowl was too cold. 

The donkey was too old to work. 

The duckling is too ugly to live. 

What is the use of too in each of the above sentences? 

Sentences with blanks to be filled involving the uses of to, two, 
and too will now be given. 

There are other uses of too; these will be taken up when 
needed by the pupils in their written work. 

c) The significance of the paragraph and its form. 

A short story in which the division into paragraphs is very 
clear will be written upon the board; e. g.: 

THE ANT AND THE DOVE. 

An ant was very thirsty. It went down to the river to get a drink, but 
the water was flowing so swiftly that it was carried away. 

A dove was sitting in a tree which spread its branches over the river. 
She saw that the water was carrying the ant away, so she quickly bit off a 
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leaf and dropped it into the water. It floated down to the ant. The ant 
clambered upon it and after a long ride was left on the bank of the stream. 
A few days after this the dove was again sitting in a tree. A hunter 
crept softly toward the tree. He raised his gun and was about to fire when 
an ant gave him a vicious bite on his hand. He cried out with pain and 
dropped his gun. The dove, hearing the noise, flew away. It's little friend 
had saved the dove's life. 

The pupils are acquainted with the word paragraph, it having 
been used many times in their reading. They can also distinguish 
the paragraphs in their reading, but no attention has been called 
to the significance of the word. The teacher asks the children 
to tell, in a very few words, what the first paragraph tells about; 
the second ; the third. The pupils give topics worded somewhat 
like the following : 

The accident to the ant. 

The rescue of the ant by the dove. 

The rescue of the dove by the ant. 

The teacher asks: "How many parts of the story? How 
are the three parts separated?" 

Other stories are placed upor, the board, and the topic of each 
paragraph is given by the pupils. A set of Readers in which 
the paragraph form corresponds with the paragraph idea is 
brought to the class, selections from these are made, and the 
topics of the paragraphs are given. 

Later, topics covering a familiar story are given to the pupils. 
They write the story, following the order of the topics, and 
separating into paragraphs as suggested by the topics. E. g., in 
the story of "Red Riding Hood" these topics are given : 

a) Red Riding Hood at home 

b) The meeting with the wolf 

c) The wolf at grandmother's house. 

d) Red Riding Hood at grandmother's house. 

e) Rescue of Red Riding Hood. 

f) Her return home. 

Later still the pupils take stories with which they are familiar, 
and from memory divide them into paragraphs, giving the topics 
of each paragraph. 

Enough examples have been given to show how the formal 
language work grows out of the other work and reacts upon it. 
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It is partly constructive and partly reconstructive. When pos- 
sible, dangers are pointed out just as they come into sight, and 
so escaped. When a misstep is made, the pupils are shown how 
to avoid a similar one in the future. Our purpose has been 
simply to show the need for more definite help for the children in 
their language work at just the time when they should have it 
and to plan to meet the need. It is not necessary at all that a 
period be set apart for this work, but the work is more apt to be 
done if this is the case; and it certainly needs to be done. 

If, with the added needs and ability to think and do in each 
successive grade, as much or more be done in language-teaching 
each year, our pupils will be better able to appreciate and profit 
by grammar and the kindred studies when they are taken up. 

This phase of language work about which I have written is 
not by any means the principal thing to be worked for. Free 
expression of the children's thoughts is the great thing — the one 
which should receive by far the greater share of attention. Only 
as this formal work helps the child better to express his thoughts 
and emotions is it of any value. Not long ago I read the letters 
written by a class of third-grade children to one of their number 
who had moved to a distant state. They told the boy just the 
tnings he would like to know. Their letters were long and very 
interesting and natural. They pleased me very much, for they 
showed that the pupils possessed the great thing in language 
work — the power to give out their thoughts freely. The words 
in these letters were poorly spelled, punctuation was lacking, and 
the general form was not pleasing to the eye. The letters would 
have been greatly improved in appearance had the children been 
taught how to present their thoughts on paper. The children pos- 
sessed the principal thing, but they needed something more. It 
is this something more with which this article has been dealing. 

In the third grade the greater part of the time in school should 
be spent in filling up — getting ideas; considerable time should 
be spent in pouring out, orally and in writing; and a little time 
in learning how to pour out. It is the little time only for which 
I make a plea. Lida B; McMurry. 

Northern Illinois State Normal School, 
DeKalb. 



